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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 





DIRECT SKY BLUE FF 


The product known formerly under several names as Dia- 
mine Sky Blue FF, Chicago Blue 6B, Benzo Blue 6B, etc. 
3right greenish shade of Sky Blue which can be after- 
treated with Bluestone. 


CHRYSOPHENINE EXTRA 


Highest quality. Increased production. 


BENZOAZURINE G EXTRA 


Newest addition to our line cf Direct Blues 
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Service: 


Our laboratories are at your disposal for testing, match- 
ing and working out vour problems. 
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THE LAST SHALL BE HEARST 


His Obvious Attempts to Breed Distrust of Our Allies Will Be 
Remembered Even After Slacker and Profiteer Have Been For- 
gotten—Present Activities Threaten Harmony of Dye Consumers. 


HEN the late Major John Pur- 
roy Mitchell, at the opening of 
his last campaign, uttered his 

famous philippic against “Hearst, Hylan 
and the Hohenzollerns,” he might have 
added “and the greatest of these is 
Hearst!” 


For, so far as being dangerous to the 
happiness and welfare of this nation 
is concerned, the greatest of those three 
Hearst unguestionably was—and is. 
The notorious Prussian family alluded 
to scarcely belongs in the same cate- 
gory, for everyone knew well enough 
what they were trying to do and the 
means of preventing them were so ob- 
vious as to leave little room for differ- 


ence of opinion. The name of Hylan, of, 


course, is at once removed from the 
trio because it was included for purely 
political reasons and for the happy al- 
literative effect, and because the present 
Mayor of New York City is not intel- 
lectually massive enough to become a 
national danger to anything, even 
though he desired such a distinction. 
But the potentialities for mischief- 
making which lurk behind the name of 
William Randolph Hearst were—and 
are—a constant menace to the smooth 


adiustment of delicate questions of na- 
tional policy. 

On the ground that politics and per- 
sonalities outside its own field should 
never be permitted to find their way 
into a purely trade paper, we have more 
than once been obliged to resist the 
temptation to lay violent editorial hands , 
upon some of the propaganda of the 
Great Meddler. To have done so would 
upon more than one occasion have been 
a labor of love and, moreover, the doing 
of it had become the fashion among 
many. That it is now being done in 
these columns arises not from a fatuous 
belief that a new Jack the Giant Killer 
has appeared in the land, but simply be- 
cause of the fact that recent trouble- 
breeding activities of the Hearst papers 
having taken a turn where they could 
easily create dissension and doubt 
among American dyé consumers upon 
the deciding of an important issue, it 
at last becomes our privilege, as an 
organ devoted to the industry, to com- 
ment thereon, and to agree or differ, 
as we see fit. 

But before getting down to cases, 
let us call attention to one salient fact. 
There are those who profess to see in 
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William Randolph Hearst a Benedict 
Arnold and a Judas Iscariot combined, 
who would traitorously betray his coun 
try without compunction, or a cold- 
blooded snake whose glistening coils 
are hidden from sight within the folds 
of a self-adjusted American flag. 
Others have proclaimed him an out- 
and-out German sympathizer who open- 
ly gambled upon the success of Von 
Hindenberg’s armies, while a_ third 
group have looked upon him as a pub 
lisher who little recked what damage 
he might do provided only he could sell 
plenty of papers. The reader may 
take his choice, for the question is not 
at all one of aims, but of deeds. Thus, 
though Hearst’s motives may have been 
as saintly as Samuel or sinful as Sodom, 
it makes no difference. The effects 
are there. But what does count is that 
the man has, rightfully or not, been 
repeatedly accused of unpatriotic and 
disloval actions. This should be re- 
membered while perusing what follows. 

Further, those who regularly read 
two or more newspapers, including one 
of Hearst's, will have plainly discerned 
that Hearst has times without number 
deliberately tried to stir up a feeling 
against Great Britain. During the 
months following the outbreak of the 
World War this was particularly ap- 
parent. After the entrance of the 
United States made us an ally of Great 
Britain, popular outcry caused the soft 
pedal to be applied more or less to this 
sort of thing. Now that the armistice 
has been signed and the war is prac- 
tically over, he is at it again. Debates 
over knotty points between two gen- 
erals signify (in the Hearst papers) 
that the respective powers which they 
represent are “at odds.” And in critical 


times like these, when so much depends 
on the existence of perfect harmony, 
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such obvious attempts to create discord 
are, to say the least, in the very worst 
possible taste. 

The recently completed British em 
bargo on imports, which will 
effective on March 1, has been 
upon by the Hearst papers as a pretext 
for another attack upon England. (1 
course, nothing but actual happening: 
accurately reported, You 
may be sure of that. But it is perfectly 
simple for any newspaper, by carefull 
selecting the proper man to interview 
by the adroit use of bold-face tvpe to 
bring out certain phrases meant to he 
taken with the whole, and by artfully 
constructed headlines, “color” the 
news of the day as to convey 
any impression desired. And we would 
advise anyone wishing a half-hour of 
genuine entertainment not to accept ou 
word for it, but to purchase to-morrow 
a copy of Mr. Hearst’s American, to 
gether with copies of any other two 
newspapers and to carefully compare 
the various ‘articles relating to this sub 
ject. The obviousness of the Hearst 
intent is downright amusing, and afte1 
such a test the reader, whether pre 
viously convinced or not, will thence 
forward become his own news censor 

Within the past month headlines of 
which the following is a fair sample 
have been appearing in the American: 


become 
seized 


are printed 


to so 


almost 


“BRITAIN PUTS UP BARS 
AGAINST AMERICAN- 
MADE GOODS.” 


We are also frightened half out of 
our wits by reason of an impending 
“TRADE WAR,” and learn of a 


“MOVE TO SEIZE MARKETS OF 
WORLD.” In other headings we find 
the “U. S. ASKED TO STOP EM- 


PIRE’S : RAW MATERIAL,” | for 
there is “OUICK ACTION NEEDED 
TO PROTECT UNITED STATES 
AGAINST FOREIGN PLAN OF 
AGGRESSION.” : Arthur Brisbane has 
it that “The British Embargo and the 
American Kind Would ‘Make a Cat 
Laugh,’ Especially an English Cat.” 
A comparatively inoffensive article 
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from the pen of the ubiquitous George 
Bernard Shaw is captioned “BRITISH 
COMMAND OF SEAS SO DAN- 
GEROUS U. S. CANNOT PERMIT 
IT.” One of the prize exhibits is an 
y Edward Ewing Pratt, Man- 
aging Director of the Overseas Prod- 
ucts Corporation, and formerly Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce. This bears the 
heading: “EMBARGO REGARDED 
4S A CHALLENGE TO OUR 
MANUFACTURERS,” but one has to 
‘ead no further than the second para- 
graph before encountering the follow- 


ing 


article by 


| lomestic 


It would therefore be futile for 
to try to find in the import re 
that Great Britain will 


1 
mpose on March i ny 


strictions 
personal 
commercial rebuke that she is 

nation in par 


ng to aim at any 


’ 

line of Mr. Ewing’s article, 
lerciabain ; are i hold-tace tv ; 
however, appears in bold-face type, and 
his is in sharp contrast to another at 


ticular.’ 


Not a 
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the top of the same page, where, spread 
clear across eight columns one many 
hardly hope to avoid seeing a “box” 
containing a picture of Governor John 
|. Cornwell, of West Virginia, with the 
monster heading: ““‘RETALIATORY 
MEASURES NECESSARY, SAYS 
GOVERNOR CORNWELL,” and be- 
“BRITISH EMBARGO IN- 


TENDED TO WIPE OUT TRADE 


iow, 


BALANCE AGAINST HER 

One might easily pursue this line 
indefinitély, but there is no need. The 
simple experiment suggested above 


should be enough to convince 
that Hearst 


. 
attack our good 


anyone 

vay TO 
J 
{sreat 


is going out of his 
friend ind ally 
ritain. And if nobody paid any at- 
ention to him, his power to create ill- 
feeling would be negligible—-nay, more, 
the attempts would cease. for 2 dwin- 


would have its 


1 : 


snon 


dling circulation 


effect. But the trouble is that so many 
ave deluded by reason of the fact that 
they seldom take the trouble to hear 
anything ut Llearst’s side of anv aues- 


American Dyewood Co. 


. . Manufacturers of . 
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Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 
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tion. Therefore, if we have prompted 
even one of these to investigate and 
to tell of his findings to others, the 
purpose of the present article will have 
been achieved. 


As a matter of fact, Great Britain 
is using her sovereign rights to protect 
her trade after the war and is making 
no discrimination against any single na- 
tion. We propose to do the same thing, 
and there is no necessity for getting 
into a stew about it. But it is im- 
portant to the dye and other industries 
right now to maintain as cordial rela 
tion with those of our allies engaging 
in similar lines as possible, and any- 
thing calculated te needlessly upset 
these relations is mischievous and ut- 
ierly to be condemned. 


That is just what our friend of “the 
little flags which help to sell papers” 
is trying his best to do, and hence, 
when it comes to a capacity for breed- 
ing discord among those who should 
be united heart and soul, of “Hearst, 
Hylan and the Hohenzollerns,”—these 
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three; the greatest of these is Hearst. 
Long after the damage wrought by the 
war has been repaired and many of 
the sacrifices entailed have been for 
gotten, the minds of Americans will 
hold the memory of those who sought to 
impede by various means the actions 
of the United States both during the 
progress of the war and during the re- 
construction period following. One by 
one these, too, will cease to be remem- 
bered with quite such vivid distinctness ; 
the “little group of wilful men,” the 
slacker; his pal, the conscientious ob- 
jector, and the war profiteer will fade 
from view, blotted out by the brilliant 
record ef accomplishments. But with 
the stragglers of those to be remem- 
bered, among the very last shall be— 
Hearst. 


NEW NATURAL RED AND IN- 
DIGO DYES 


The chief markets for Jamaica 
Fustic before the war, according to an 
article in the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Instiiule recently abstracted by “M. F.” 
in the Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, were France and the 
United States, but direct exports to the 
United Kingdom have increased great- 
ly during the war. The search for new 
sources of supply and new natural dye- 
stuffs has led to the following among 
other materials being examined and re- 
ported on: 

Braziletto wood is a term used to 
cover several red dyewoods of the West 
Indies and of Central and South Amer- 
ica. Braziletto from the Bahamas is 
Caesalpinia bahamensis, from Brazil 
C. echinata, from the Antilles C. bra- 
siliensis, while a variety from Peru and 
Colombia is C. bicolor, and the wood 
known as Lima or Peach wood from 
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Central America and surrounding re- 
gions is from the tree Haemaloxyion 
Brasilello. Brazil wood was the term 
originally applied to Caesalpinia Saj- 
pan, now known as Sappan wood, and 
was transferred to the wood of South 
American trees on the discovery of the 
New World, the country of Brazil be- 
ing so called because of the abundance 
of red dyewoods there. Brazil wood 
was once largely used in this country 
but has been largely replaced by the 
West African Camwood, Paphia nitida, 
and the allied Barwood of West Af- 
rica, Pterocarpus soyauxii, and Red 
Sanders or Santal wood of India, 
Pterocarpus santalinus. , 

Three samples of Braziletto wood 
from the Bahamas were examined and 
found to dye similarly to commercial 
Brazil wood, except as regards the 
shade on alum-mordanted wool, which 
was pink. These Braziletto woods are 
not of much interest to dyers now, but 
afford a substitute for Peach wood. 
They are quite distinct from Brazilada 
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wood from the Bahamas, which resem- 
bles Logwood in dyeing propertfes. 
Logwood from the Bahamas compares 
favorably with the best Jamaica wood 
and would find a market here. 

Indigo from wild plants in Nyas- 
saland in two samples showed 20.4 per 
cent and 356.1 per cent. indigotin, and 
from Nigeria 27.5 per cent Indigotin 
and 1.5 pet cent Indirubin. “Indian 
Madder” from South Africa, Rubia 
cordifolia roots, proved similar to the 
same roots from Kashmir, and pos- 
sessed stronger tinctorial properties 
than commercial ground Madder root. 

A lichen, Neuropogon melaxanthum, 
which grows abundantly in the Falk- 
lands and is synonymous with certain 
Usnea, possesses direct dyeing proper- 
ties on wool yielding orange-brown 
shades. a 

E. F. Doheny, Jr., has resigned his 
position with the River Spinning 
Company, Woonsocket, to become a 
salesman for the Newbert Chemical 
Company, Boston. 
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THE PASSAIC AND PATERSON 
STRIKES 


The cessation of hostilities has left 
this country a fertile field for the cul- 
tivation of labor difficulties. The feel- 
ing of restraint, never very potent at 
any time, is now gone; the spirit of un- 
rest is, if anything, greater than before. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
strikes grow apace. 


The demands of the Paterson silk 
workers for a 47-hour week instead of 
a 50-hour one would seem to be far 
less unreasonable than some, however. 
Through the intervention of the War 
Industries Board, the whole affair may 
be adjusted by the time these words 
find their way into print. It must be 
remembered, however that the pro- 
pensity to strike seems to be a more 
chronic part of the mental equipment 
of the silk workers than some others, 
by reason of the fact that because of 
the nature of their work their hours 
must be longer in order to produce a 
a given wage than the average. 

The Passaic woolen workers are less 
unified in their organization, and their 
various demands for 44, 42 and 40-hour 
weeks were, at this writing, meeting 
with little response on the part of the 
mill owners, who declare their inten- 
tion to remain closed until the men 
come back. Some, as in the case of the 
2,000 employees of the Passaic Spin- 
ning Company, have declared no strike 
at all. There are at present a total of 
28,900 workers idle. 

‘The only immediate effect on the dye 
trade has been a temporary lull in the 
demand owing to uncertainty among 
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‘he mill owners as to the probable dura- 
tion of these conditions. We believe, 
however, that there is little cause for 
alarm, and that the trouble is nothing 
more ‘than one of those sporadic out- 
breaks which seem bound to occur in 
either war or peace. There is little 
likelihood that it will spread to the 
South, or that if it does, it will result 
in anything more than localized dis- 
content of relatively short duration. 


DID NOT “TURN THE OTHER 
CHEEK” 


In a recent address before the 
Women’s Forum, at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City, William J. Matheson, 
President of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, said: 

“A short time before the war, the 
3enzol Products Company started in 
the manufacture of aniline oil. The 
Germans promptly undersold us with- 
out regard to cost; and when one of 
our directors spoke to one of the Ger- 
man directors about the matter, he (the 
German) said, ‘I see a cloud no larger 
than a man’s hand on the horizon, and 
we propose to push it down.’ 

“We answered that by building a 
plant larger than had ever been built 
before, a unit larger than any before 
erected; and have since manufactured 
and delivered a quantity three times in 
excess of the consumption of the 
United States before the war, a large 
part of this being used for explosives in 
connection with the war. 

“We had to provide for the use of 
this surplus aniline when the war would 
end, and we now have an indigo works 
with a capacity larger, I believe, than 
anything that exists anywhere, which 
is already turning out a limited quan 
tity, and will be turning out in a few 
weeks over 15,000 pounds a day.” 


The Moorhead Knitting Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., which recently in- 
creased its capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000, has authorized a further in- 
crease to $1,000,000. The present capi- 
talization of the concern is $434,100. 
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AMERICAN 


DYESTUFF INDUSTRY 


WILL SURVIVE 


Herman A. Metz Says American Manufacturers 
Can Compete on Staple Colors Even Under Pre- 


vious 


BRIEF note from Thomas A. 
A Edison to Herman A. Metz, in 

which Mr. Edison expressed 
his doubts as to the permanence of the 
American dyestuff manufacturing in- 
dustry, and Mr. Metz’s reply thereto, 
in which he takes issue with the in- 
ventor—both of which letters are re- 
produced herewith—make interesting 
reading and should afford no inconsid- 
erable comfort to those supporters of 
the American industry who have been 
wondering just where they would 
“get off” in the next year or two. In 
reading these documents, it must be 
borne in mind that Mr. Edison speaks 
more or less as an outsider, while Mr. 
Metz knows from his own practical 
experience exactly what he is talking 
about. 

We are not so sure that we agree 
with Mr. Metz in everything that he 
says—certainly we should prefer not to. 
He says, for instance, that in his opinion 
the color business will “eventually be 
in the hands of, say, <« half dozen manu- 
facturers.” We are loath to believe 
this. We recognize, without question, 
that a large percentage of the so-called 
manufacturers who have managed to 
make money under the artificial~ war- 
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| KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. | 


Conditions—Thomas A. Edison Skeptical 


time conditions with little or nothing 
in the way of manufacturing facilities 
or technical skill must go by the board 
in the not far distant future—in fact, 
many of them have gone already. But 
we are inclined to the belief that those 
concerns which have developed really 
creditable products, particularly those 
which have specialized along certain 
lines, can, by combining their sales ef- 
forts or by merchandising their products 
through dealers or other manufacturers 
who maintain large sales organizations, 
continue to do business at a living profit. 
There is no doubt that such a condition 
would be best for the industry as a 
whole, as the concentration of the en- 
tire control of any business in a few 
hands always tends to increase dissatis- 
faction among the consuming elements 
in the industry involved. 

In his prediction, however, that the 
colors of bulk consumption—such as 
the sulphur, azo and many of the basi¢ 
and direct colors—will continue to be 
made in America for domestic con- 
sumption and that imports of these 
colors will never again be resumed in 
any volume we heartily agree with Mr. 
Metz. As for the rarer colors—those 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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which have not as yet been satisfac- 
torily produced in this country—Mr. 
Metz declares that only time will 
demonstrate whether or not we can suc- 
cessfully compete with the -imported 
products. It is our hope that the estab- 
lishment of a licensing board. similar 
to that adopted by the British will make 
possible the development of a successful 
American business in these colors. 
The letters referred to, together with 
one written by Mr. Metz to a large dry 
goods store in Hartford, Conn., all of 
which appeared in the American Silk 
Journal for February, follow: 


December 8, 1918. 
Dear METz: 

If paranitraniline is selling now at 
$1.80 per Ib., and was selling by the 
Germans before the war at 16 cents, 
according to your own statements, what 
is to become of the elegant chemical 
works of Herman A. Metz, no matter 
what the protection will be—say, Con- 
gress put the tariff at 500 per cent. I 
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am using this as an illustration. I have 
a vision that in a few years the owners 
of chemical works here will be around 
with 2 hand-organ and a monkey, try- 
ing to make a living. 
(Signed) — Eprson. 
Mr. Metz replied as follows: 


December 10, 1918. 


Thomas A. Edison, Esq., 
Orange, N. J. 


My Dear Mr. Eptson: 

T was very glad to see your little note 
to-day. It certainly opens up a line of 
thought. 


What I told you regarding para- 


nitraniline before the war was ab- 
solutely true. I looked up the record 
to-day and I| find that we sold im- 
ported paranitraniline at the time the 
war abroad started at 16 cents a pound, 
which included 10 per cent duty and 
our profits here. I never took up the 
manufacture of paranitraniline. I knew 
in the first place that the processes that 
were used were not the most economical 
and could not compete with the 
processes used by the Griesheim people 
in Europe, who were the largest manu- 
facturers and who used the so-called 
“chlorine process.” 

I did, however, feel that regardless 
of what the future might be, the tex- 
tile interests and and other manufac- 
turers in the United States could never 
again be caught in the same position 
in which they were after the war abroad 
started, owing to the non-receipt of 
colors and chemicals. For this pur- 
pose I increased materially the products 
made by the Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Company, of Newark, and 
became interested in the Central Dye- 
stuff & Chemical Company, of Newark. 
I took up in these plants the manufac- 
ture of a line of colors that would be 
consumed in quantities, that offered the 
possibility of amortizing the plant in 
the shortest space of time, and even 
suggested a possible profit under the 
increased rate of duty adopted by Con- 
gress in case conditions again reached 
anywhere near normal and we were 
confronted with European colors. 
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That many of the products now being 
made cannot compete even with 500 
per cent duty, I am convinced. On 
other products like betanaphthol, for in- 
stance, which is one of the fundamen- 
tals, and of which I used to import 
more than a million pounds a year and 
sold at 8% cents which included 10 
per cent duty and profit, and which 
was made and sold here after the war 
started by American manufacturers at 
$1.25, and still brings 60 and 65 cents, 
even for export to England, Japan, 
Switzerland and other countries, I am 
satisfied that with naphthaline back to 
where it was before the war, that is 
to 2% cents a pound, and acids at 
somewhere near the old prices, I can 
compete and continue to manufacture, 
not only for my own use as a basis for 
making scarlet, orange and other colors, 
but can sell it in competition with the 
foreign article. This is due, of course, 
to the fact that my plant has been 
amortized, 1 have no interest to pay 
on bonds or preferred stock, and there 
are some other plants in the same po- 
sition. Eventually, in my opinion, the 
American color business will be in the 
hands of say half a dozen manufac- 
turers who will supply the bulk colors 
and do it at a living profit, and there 
will be no further importations of 
colors of that sort, such as the sulphur 
colors, the azo colors, a number of the 
basic colors and some of the direct 
colors such as benzopurpurine, direct 
blue, direct black, etc. 

As to the “fast colors” like alizarine 
and, those derived from anthracene, 
while there is no doubt we can make 
them here and that they and all other 
colors will be just as good, color for 
color, as any made abroad, whether at 
the prices they can be produced here 
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our mills can afford to use them, is 
an open question. Even before the Un- 
derwood Bill went into effect, and while 
alizarine was on the free list, we im- 
ported comparatively very little ali- 
zarine for dyeing yarn in this country. 
The fast Turkey red yarns dyed with 
alizarine were imported from abroad. 
Whether this condition will confront 
us again on the fancy yarns dyed with 
fast colors remains to be seen. If so, 
it won’t help the dye business but will 
injure the textile interests. 

All in all, I am not a pessimist on 
the future of the American color in- 
dustry. We are making enough sul- 
phur colors here now to supply the 
whole world, but, of course, I do not 
believe we will do much exporting, and 
as we cannot use all that is manufac- 
tured, some one has got to stop. On 
the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that besides ihe German industry, the 
English, Swiss, French and Japanese 
also have made considerable progress 
in ridding themselves of German dom- 


| Butterworth-Judson Corporation | 


61 Broadway, New York 
Boston Office, 419 Shawmut Bank Bidg. 


Victoria Blue B 

Victoria Blue Base 
Crystal Violet 6 B 
Paranitraniline 


Benzidene Base 
Benzidene Sulphate 
Dinitro Benzol 
Picramic Acid 
Benzyl Chloride 
Michlers Ketone 
Phosgene 
Chlorosulphonic Acid 
Salicylic Acid Tech. 
Phenylalphanapthylamine 
: Ortho Nitro Phenol 
E Para Nitro Phenol 


Sulphuric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitre Cake 
Salt Cake 
Lithopone 
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ination’ so. far as dyestuffs are con- 
cerned, and they probably, like our- 
selves, will be able to supply much 
more than the requirements of their 
own countries of the essential colors 
To what extent therefore they will be 
in a position to export and thus be 
competitors of ours, only the future 
can tell. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. A. Metz. 


Office of Herman A. Metz 
122 Hudson Street, New York 
December 20, 1918. 
Messrs. Blank & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Your favor of December 17 is at 
hand. In answer, I beg to say that 
such colors that are being made here 
by reliable manufacturers, and I mean 


by that such as have properly equipped- 


plants and competent chemists, are 
equal in every way to similar dyestuffs 
made in Germany or anywhere else. 
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Dyes are definite chemical com- 
pounds and when a specific dye is made 
according to its chemical constituents, 
and the proper result is obtained, it 
must be equal to the same product 
made elsewhere under the same con- 
ditions. This is certainly true now with 
the colors we are turning out. On the 
other hand it must be borne in mind 
that most of the colors we are making 
now are those that have been made for 
a great many years, and that in the 
iast ten years a number of new products 
capable of being dyed in light shades 
and in leve! effects that were fast not 
only to sunlight but to washing, bleach- 
ing, and practically every other test, 
have been placed upon the market. 
These colors have not yet been pro- 
duced here and personally I doubt if 
they will be, at least if they will be at 
a price which will enable the manufac- 
turers to use them. It is entirely an 
economic question. When dyestuffs 
cost more to dye per pound than the 
material on which they are used, it 
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stands to reason that the cost of dye- 
ing is excessive and cheaper colors 
must be used. Many colors are fast to 
washing and not to light. Others are 
fast to light and not to washing. In 
order, therefore, to produce certain 
shades combinations or mixes of colors 
are required and all of them should 
be of the same general nature, that is, 
if they are to stand washing, all the 
colors used should be fast to washing, 
or if they are to stand light, that is, 
exposure to the sun and weather, all 
of them should be fast to the exposure. 
Unfortunately we are not up to the 
present time producing a sufficient range 
of colors to make such combinations 
possible on all fibres. We are un- 
doubtedly producing products that in 
solid colors cr heavy shades for cot- 
ton, wool or silk, are satisfactory to 
all tests, but when fancy shades or 
lighter shades are attempted, the fact 
that there are certain links missing, 
makes it impossible to produce the 
results that could be produced if we 
had the full line of colors that was 
formerly available. Whether we will 
get them or not, remains to be seen. 
If we cannot make them here on a 
competing basis they will have to be 
imported, and some system will have 
to be devised to enable textile manufac- 
turers to obtain such colors that are 
essential for specific purposes and still 
not interfere with the industry as’ now 
established. 

I certainly want to see the American 
manufacturers of textiles become inde- 
pendent of German or any other 
foreign domination so far as dyestuffs 
are concerned. We have produced, 


and are producing, a very creditable 
line of dyestuffs even though we can- 
not as yet furnish the same results as 
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far as various kinds of fastness are 
concerned in every conceivable shade. 

T am sending you under separate 
cover a sample card showing the basic 
colors that my plants here are making. 
It is only a matter of reference but, 
color for color, they are equal in shade 
and fastness and chemically to any one 
of the corresponding colors ever im- 
ported from abroad. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. A. Metz. 


Preparations are being made by the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., to open the building at 12 Platt 
Street, New York City, which this con- 
cern recently acquired at a reported 
price of $35,000, as a permanent office 
in that city. The present New York 
office is located at 1 Platt Street, and 
the transfer is being planned to take 
place on May 1. The new building is 
expected to offer better facilities in the 
way of storage for wares and the ex- 
pansion of the company’s business. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening. of negotiations 
for special. work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff. Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


W. R.—Question---Lately we have 
been having trouble with sulphur fumes 
in our plant, and suspect that this is 
due to the coal we are using. Will 
vour department undertake to analyze 
our coal in order to confirm our suspi- 
cions? 

Answer—Yes; if you will forward us 
samples of the well-quarted shipments 
we will be pleased to make you com- 
plete analyses of same. 


J. W. H.—Question—We are in'the 
leather business and would be pleased 
if you could give us the names of dyes 
for producing red and vellow shades. 

Answer—Bismarck Brown will dan- 
swer the purpose for producing the 
shades you desire. 
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P. K. G—Question-—We would like 
some information regarding the syn- 
thesis of Azo dyes derived from Ben- 
zidine-sulphone. 

Answer—aA series of dyes of the 
benzidine tvpe has been prepared by 
coupling hydroxy- and amino- com- 
pounds with the tetrazo-derivative of 
benzidine - sulphone - disulphonic acid. 
The dyes are then isolated in the form 
of sodium salts; they act as direct dyes 
towards cotton, and the _ resulting 
shades are unaftected by washing. 

W. TI. M.—Question—Please inform 
us as to the composition of the mordant 
called “gallo-oleate of ammonia.” 

Answer-—The mordant is prepared as 
follows: Mix 55 parts of triolein, 1.5 
of alcohol, 1 of gallic acid, and 13 of 
22 per cent ammonia solution, and stir 
until saponification is complete. 





RECOVERING INDIGO 


In what are commonly termed spent 
lime and copperas indigo vats there still 
remains more or less indigo in solution, 
as well as a certain amount precipitated 
at the bottom of the vat, and it goes 
without saying that the value of this 
indigo is sufficient to warrant the re- 
covering of it. That observation is 
more true nowadays that it was ‘some 
years ago, indeed over 20 years ago it 
was the custom in well-managed estab- 
lishments to reclaim as much as pose 
sible of the indigo from the vats and 
the dyeing operations. 

The method usually adopted to save 


A limited number of samples 
received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 
for their reproduction. 

ConficGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 


ters pertaining to the industry. 
Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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the indigo remaining in solution was 
to let the liquor stand for a while and 
then pump it, or otherwise transfer it, 
to another vat not quite exhausted, in- 
stead of introducing so much fresh 
water. 


The treatment of the sediment at 
the bottom of the vats may be effected 
in different ways. 


One method consists in subjecting 
the precipitate to the action of an ex- 
cess of hydrochloric acid, which to 
some extent dissolves the lime, iron and 
copper, and leaves the indigo insoluble. 
In practice this method is not really so 
simple, since a large quantity of acid 
is required to neutralize the lime, and 
it does not dissolve the sulphate of 
lime present or the particles of fibre 
which collect at the bottom of the ves- 
sel. As a consequence a certain amount 
of indigo will still remain attached to 
this foreign matter and be lost. 


Another method is the cold water 
process, in which a series of large tubs 
are placed on a lower level than that 
of the vats, but connected with them. 
Each tub should be arranged so as to 
be somewhat lower than the preceding 
one. The sediment in the tubs is 
caused to be well mixed with cold 
water, vigorously stirred, and then al- 
lowed to settle. 


As soon as the insoluble portion of 
the sediment is precipitated to the bot- 
tom the liquor is run into the tub on 
the next level, and there the operation 
is repeated with the sediment which still 
remains in the tubs, and is continued 
as long as any indigo can be washed 
front the sediment. 


‘the indigo in the water in the lower 
tubs quickly oxidizes and becomes pre- 
cipitated to the bottom, and by arrang- 
ing a series of these receptacles, placed 
each cne lower than the preceding one, 
the operation_can be carried on until 
nothing but clear water runs from the 
last one. The process is simple, re- 
quires little attention, and no expense 
for material; yet the amount of indigo 
recovered is less than that obtained 
by the first method. 
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In hoc signo vincimus 


DYE EXCHANGE CORPORATION 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR COLORS 
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: We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
z stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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| SEYDEL MFG. CO. 
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A third method, which is very eff- 
cient, especially in the circumstances 
where space is not available for the 
series of tubs prescribed in the last- 
mentioned method of working, consists 
in boiling the residue in caustic soda 
and yellow arsenic. The reducing 
liquor is made up of 1 kilo. of yellow 
arsenic, 4 litres of caustic soda, and 2 
of water. The arsenic is previously 
ground very fine, and the three ingre- 
dients are boiled in an iron vessel, ef- 
fecting a thorough mixing. Usually 
about 30 gallons are prepared. Three 
or four litres of the solution are then 
put in the tub containing the indigo 
sediment ; steam is introduced, and the 
liquor is allowed to settle. The liquor 
is then run into the other receptacles, 
and from them pumped into an elevated 
reservoir in the open air. The troughs 
which conduct this liquor to the reser- 
voir are made as wide and shallow as 
possible, in order to expose the liquor 
thoroughly to the air, and thus effect 
a rapid oxidation of the indigo. 

In this way the indigo, after reaching 
the reservoir, becomes precipitated 
quickly. The clear warm water in 
which the indigo has already been de- 
posited is preferred to clear water for 
the preparation of the new reducing 
solutions for lime, zinc, or bisulphite 
vats. Where there is very little residue 
the best plan is to force air into the 
liquor. This will cause the indigo in 
suspension to oxidize and to be rapidly 
precipitated. The liquor is then al- 


lowed to stand, and the precipitate is 
afterwards treated with a small quan- 
tity of hydrochloric acid, which dis- 
solves any oxide of zinc that may be 
present, and leaves the pure indigo 
ready to be used for another vat.——Pos- 
selt’s Textile Journal. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


To manufacture chemicals, the 
Liberty Chemical Works has been 
incorporated under the laws of Illi 
nois with a capital of $10,900. Head 
quarters will be in Chicago, and the 
incorporators consist of J. D. Patter- 
son and Helen Cunningham, that 
city. 

The Radium Knitting Mills have 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with a capital of $80,000. 
Headquarters of the firm will be located 
at 63 Irving Street, Newark, and the in 
corporators are Reinhold Havez, Oscar 
Havez and Ida Havez. 





With the co-operation of the Textile 
Color Card Association of the United 
States, the embryonic National Asso- 
ciation of Sweater and Knitted Textile 
Manufacturers has appointed repre- 
sentatives of the local organizations to 
act as a color standardization commit- 
tee. This committee is considering 
proper shades of white, Copenhagen 
gold, light blue, tan, black, salmon, pur- 
ple, peacock, maroon, kelly, oxford, 
green heather, nile, khaki, reseda, royal, 
rose, corn, pink, cardinal, turquoise, 
buff, American beauty, colonial blue, 
myrtle, navy, dark oxford, lavender, 
pearl gray, olive and orange as the 
standard colors of the industry. 


Hugh McKinnon, late of the Merri- 
mac Woolen Company, Draycut, Mass., 
has resigned his post with this firm to 
become associated with the newly in- 
corporated Dorr Woolen Company, 
successors to Fairbanks & Dorr, of 
Guild, N. H., in the capacity of over- 
seer of dyeing. 


H. Wilkinson, head of the depart- 
ment of dyeing at the Huddersfield 


- (England) Technical College, has re- 


cently been elected an associate of the 
Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Uffiversity of 
Leeds, where he studied under Prof. 
A. G. Perkin and the late Prof. J. J. 
Hummel. 
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HIONOL colors produce 
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Thionol Brilliant Green 44s Ke 
Thionol Green D.Y 


Thionol Red Prown 4R 
These dyes are made in England by Levinstein, Ltd. 
We can also supply 


SULPHOGENE COLORS 


made in America by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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